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be included developments which, though depending on acts of
the Fascist Government, are not necessarily bound up with any
point of the Fascist doctrine; for example, the introduction of
religious instruction in secondary schools following the Con-
cordat of 1929. Another aspect is the growth of the Fascist
world round the schools and its influence inside them, both by
way of State action leading the schools more and more into the
framework of the Fascist doctrine and Party, and by way of
pressure from outside on teachers and pupils. The third aspect
is that of an attempt to give a 'Unitarian' education, in which
either the State gives a Fascist character through and through
to education, or the Fascist organizations replace what is left
of the old State and, breaking completely with the past, build
a totally new system with a new * spirit'. For these three reasons
much that Gentile had done was demolished.
The building up of a Fascist education outside and inside the
schools will be treated in other chapters. Here a few facts will
be given about those provisions which led to alterations in the
school system more or less independently of the new ideology.
One cannot go into details of what was called by Gentile and his
supporters the cancrena (gangrene) del ritocchi. In 1927 the
Lyceums for Girls were abolished. They had proved a failure,
since less than two hundred girls in the whole of Italy had en-
rolled in these schools. Almost every year from 1924 the time-
tables for secondary schools were changed in this or that detail,
one period being added for a subject in one form and taken away
from another form, or a subject being started in one form
instead of in another. The commissions for State examinations
which had to include two university professors according to
Gentile's law were to have only one after 1927. Admission to
post-elementary schools required an easier examination than
admission to ' Gymnasiums' and Training Colleges till a decree
of 1929 ordered all examinations for admission to these schools
to be equal. One of the main points of Gentile's reform was
that State schools should have fewer pupils; that classes should
consist of no more than thirty-five pupils, and that no new
classes should be set up in the several schools. The limit of
thirty-five pupils was lifted almost immediately. In 1926 provi-
sions were made for new classes (corsi paralleli, classi aggiunte)
to be set up in special cases; and very soon the old practice of
multiplying the classes for the same form, without permanent
teachers, was renewed in full. The number of pupils, which had
decreased in secondary schools by about 20 per cent between
1923 and 1926, went up again, and very soon was much larger
than it had ever been in the past. Even the teaching freedom